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AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 

Vol. XXVII, i. Whole No. 105. 

I.— THE USE OF THE OPTATIVE IN THE EDDA. 

This paper attempts to list in convenient groups all the 
occurrences of the optative in the poems of the Eddas. Some 
discussion has been necessary to explain the grouping of examples, 
and some remarks have arisen from the necessity of noticing 
important or rare usages. An attempt has also been made to 
give, by way of comparison, the useful facts regarding the other 
moods. Except for this, all discussions, including theories as to 
origins, have been cut to the briefest possible compass. 

The classification here adopted was not chosen because of 
any belief that it was the only good one for the treatment of 
the facts in hand. Perhaps it was not the best one for the 
purpose. In fact this system was originally called forth by 
the conditions that prevailed in the older languages of the Indo- 
European group. There may be danger in applying it to the 
syntax of a language like Old-Icelandic, where not only have 
modal forms become quite limited in number, but even modal 
meanings have evidently changed much since their first 
representatives made their appearance in the literature of the 
older languages ; narrowing here, widening there, now dropping 
outworn connotations, now forming new associations, until new 
distinctions are certainly called for. If, therefore, this system is 
applied under these new conditions, it must be used with such 
freedom that new categories, and even perhaps new, re-formed 
' grundbegriffe ', are candidly recognized, if necessary. How- 
ever, since science is so incurably monistic, the adoption of one 
system for the grouping of the related facts of all the Indo- 
European languages is inevitable. 1 A certain inverted method 

1 1 fully appreciate the contention of Jesperson as put forth in Engl. Studien, 
Vol. 35, p. 7, but Comparative Syntax has its own just claims. 

I 
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is too prevalent. The modal treatment of the older languages 
has suffered much from categories imposed by conceptions 
gained in daily intercourse with such modern languages as can 
still display what seems to be a respectable array of veteran 
modal usages ; which, however, prove to be only the disorgan- 
ized remnants of a rapidly retreating rearguard almost ready to 
break into flight and vanish out of sight. Hence there is so 
much of ' souver'an ' and ' polemisch ', ' absolut ' and ' relativ ', 
' tatsachlich ' and ' vorstellung ' in treating moods of languages 
that have preserved clearly distinguishable modal conceptions. 
It is obviously safer and more scientific to ask Old-Icelandic 
to submit to the general categories furnished by the older 
languages than to make the converse demand, provided of course 
the facts be never misread or misinterpreted to suit the categories. 
Nygaard, Gering and Delbriick have been particularly service- 
able in the preparation of this paper. Besides two early 1 programs 
on Syntax of the Eddas, which treat mainly of case usage, Nygaard 
gives a series of four articles in the "Arkiv for Nordisk Filologi 
(Vol. I— III), which, however, are based almost entirely on prose 
usages. This work, together with Gering's Worterbuch zu den 
Liedern der Edda, Halle, 1903, furnishes the data for the part 
devoted to Old -Icelandic in Delbriick's recent article on 3 Der 
Germanische Optativ im Satzgefiige, which has antiquated all 
previous studies. As this article of Delbriick's should and, no 
doubt, will form a basis for future work in Germanic modal syntax, 
it is unfortunate that in discussing Old-Icelandic its author did 
not have at his disposal a treatment of the earlier poetic usages; 
for many important data thereby escaped his notice, some 
inaccuracies became inevitable, and some conclusions that are 
drawn are fallible because of the incompleteness of the 
evidence upon which they are based. The existence of Gering's 
excellent Worterbuch has rendered it possible to cut my study 
down to the present small compass, by frequent references to him 
for complete lists of examples, as, e. g., under ef, nema, sent, 
etc. I have used 'Sijmons' text, and have listed all the 
examples found there, not only in the poems but also in the 
prose remarks, and in the fragments. 

'Nygaard, Edda Sprogets Syntax, 1867-9. 

2 Nygaard, Om brugen af Konjunktiv i Oldnorsk, Arkivf. Nord. Fil. I— III. 

3 In Beitrage zur Gesch. d. Deutschen Spr. u. Lit., 1904, p. 200-304. 

4 B. Sijmons, Die Lieder der Edda, Halle, 1888-1901. 
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I. The Optative in Independent Clauses. 

i. In expressions of will. 

I find no examples in the Edda of the independent volitive 
in the first person singular or plural. Resolve on the part of the 
speaker is usually expressed by the first person singular of skolo, 
while exhortation, which involves both the speaker and the 
listener, is regularly expressed by the first person plural of the 
imperative, e. g., 

gongom baug sea ! ' let us go see the rings ', Vkv. 23 *. 

Examples of the optative in the second person in commands 
are not numerous : 

ropomk per, Loddfafner, en (at R) fu rop nemer, ' I caution 
thee, take thou my advice ', Hov. 1 1 1 ', ff. This formula occurs 
more than twenty times between Hov. no and Hov. 136. 

rjepk per nu, en ]>u ra]> nemer, ok rip heim hefan, Fm. 20. 
Notice that the optative is immediately followed by the im- 
perative (rtf), which mood is of course the regular one in direct 
commands. The following three verbs are perhaps felt to be 
semi-dependent : 

skosmipr ]>a veser ne skeptesmifr, ' Be thou neither cobbler 
nor spearsmith', Hov. 125*; 

gest fa ne geyja ne a grind hr0kkver, Hov. 134 4 ; 

sipr jm hefner, Sd. 22 s . In the next, the verb is independent, 
but the reading is uncertain : 

sva komer (komit A) manna meirr aptr a vit, Vegt. 14'. 

The third person, singular and plural, is frequently used in 
commands and expressions of will. It may be noticed that a 
majority of the verbs in this list have an indefinite subject like 
ma\r or enge. This is wholly accidental and due to the large 
number of proverbial prescriptions in such poems as the H5vamSl. 
Fifteen verbs are in the affirmative, eleven in the negative : 

halde Hel pvls hefer ! ' Let Hel keep her possessions ', 
F. M. 5 15 ; 

ligge okkar enn I mille, Sg. 67 ' ; 

hof }>e skemra, late hann . . . fara til heljar hepan, Fm. 34 l ; 38 J ; 

hafe et mikla men Brisinga ! prk. 14 4 ; 

haldet mafr a kere, drekke }>o at hofe mjo)>, male farft efa 
\ege, ' Let the cup go 'round, yet drink thy share of the mead ; 
speak fair or not at all ! ' Hov. 19 1_2 ; 
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ne an til kynnes kome, Hov. 33 2 ; 

mepalsnotr skyle manna hverr, ieva til snotr « Hov. 54 2 ; 

55 2 ; 56 2 ; 

0rlog sin vite enge fyrer Hov. 56 s ; 

pvegenn ok metr rife ma]>r pinge at, Hov. 61 ' ; 

skua ok broka skammesk enge mapr, Hov. 61 3 ; 

akre arsonom true enge ma]>r, Hov. 87 ' ; 

ver\et maf>r sva tryggr, Hov. 88 * ; 

letea mapr hana langrar gongo, Sg. 45 a ; 

breg\e enge fosto heite fira, Alv 3 * ; 

maile parft efa ]>££■<?, Vm. 10 2 . 
Plural : 

se na segger, Gf r. Ill, 8 s ; ^'«/^ of borg fa tjoldom, Sg. 65 ' ; 

brinne mer enn hunska a hli}> afra, Sg. 65 4 ; 66 : ; 

rinne rokn bitlo)), H. H. I. 53 1 ; firresk x forn r0k firar, 
Ls. 25*. 

The appropriate form of skolo with the infinitive frequently 
serves as an equivalent of the volitive. This skolo is in turn 
softened into an optative, partly through the leveling influence 
of the other verbs, partly through a desire to break the brusque- 
ness of an abrupt \u skal or mefyr ska/. Cf. Hov. passim, where 
all of these means are used and seem to be almost inter- 
changeable ; e. g., mepalsnotr skyle manna hverr, aiva til snotr 
se, Hov. 54; and vin sinom skal mafr vinr vesa ... en ovinar 
sins skyle enge mapr vinar vinr vesa, Hov. 43. (Cf. what is said 
about skolo in the treatment of the potential optative.) 

2. In expressions of wish. 
First person: 

vel ek, kvaf V0lundr, ver\ak a fitjom, ' bless me ! could I but 
come to my feet once more ', Vkv. 30 3 . 

knegak grame fagna, ' would I could greet my lord ! ' H. H. 
II. 35 5 (or does it depend upon nemal Gering's interpretation, 
" wie griisst ich ihn froh ! " is hardly possible, as the present 
optative is not so used in the Eddas. Sijmons brackets the line.) 
Both of these verbs are on the borderland of the ' unreal ', for 
they express wishes that obviously cannot be fulfilled. In the 
preterite I find sea ]>at mcettak, at ser ne ynj>et, ' would I could 
see !' Am. 54* ; also kn&ttak coordinated with mundak in H. H. 
II. 21 s : lifna mundak nu kjosa es lijmer 'o, ok knattak ]>o ]>er 1 
fapme felask. The periphrasis with munda seems in fact to be 
at least as regular as the simple optative. Besides the example 
just quoted there are the following : 
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her mundak 0ple una, Fj. 5 *; 

heima letja ek munda Herjafopor, Vm. 2 1 . 
Second person : 

heill pa farer\ heill pa aptr komer\ heill pu a sinnom ser\ 
'farewell in thy going, farewell in thy coming, farewell on thy 
way ', Vm. 4 ; 

at undrsjonom fa verier \ Skm. 28 \ 

vipkunnare pu verier an vorpr mep gopom, Skm. 28*. (Note 
that in the long curse of Skm. 25-37, Skirnir finds skal quite as 
serviceable as the optative. At times the former contains a 
greater degree of certainty, but again it seems to serve almost 
as the equivalent of the latter.) The imperative is also serviceable 
in expressing wishes : vespa sem pistell, Skm. 31 3 ; pa, Fafner, 
ligg J fjorbrotom ! Fm. 21 3 . I find one instance of the second 
person plural present of the optative in a wish : 

sva er lypom lande I ey\e\, sem of unnop eipa svarpa, Gpr I. 20 \ 
Third person singular : 

matr se per leipare, ' be thy meat more loathsome ', Skm. 27 3 . 
site hann a aupe, safe hann a dune, vake hann at vilja, 'may 
he sit in wealth, may he sleep on a bed of down, may he awake 
when it pleases him ', Grt. 5 4 ; rinnea sa marr es und per rinne, 
bltea pat sverp es pu bregper, ' may the horse you ride stand still, 
may the sword you carry refuse to cut', H. H. II. 30-1 ; hare, 
Skm. 28 s ; gripe, morne, Skm. 31 3 ; lette, Grt. 17 s ; vaxe, H. Hv. 
16 4 ; si, Gpr. I. 22"; Gg. 14 2 ; njote, Hov. it,-]; fare, eige, Am. 
31 * gauge, Akv. 32 * ; leike, brinne, Ls. 65 * ; skrlpea, H. H. II. 30 x ; 
gramer hafe Gunnar, Br. 11 s ; ape per duge,Vm. 4 s ; hverfe, 
snuesk, Gg. 9 3 ; meget, halde, Gg. 12 3 ; standei, Gg. 15'; mege 
brenna, Ghv. 21 3 ; her skyle enge granda, Grt. 6 1 . (The wish is 
expressed by the 'modest' optative of skal. cf. Od. 30 2 ; H. H. 
II. 29; Gpr. II. 9 3 .) 
Plural : 

urpar lokor halde per ollom megom, ' Guarding charms keep 
thee on all sides!' Gg. 7 3 ; eige hann jotaar, 'may the giants 
take him ', Am. 30 3 ; vaxe per tor, Skm. 29 2 ; gefe, Skm. 36 2 ; sva 
hjalpe per, Od. 8 1 ; deile grom vip pik, H. H. I. 46 * ; \i\ne sorger, 
Ghv. 21*; batne, minke, Ghv. 22 2 ; gange, le, Gg. n 3- *; snuesk 
yuerre, Gg. 8 \ 

3. In questions. 

The optative is also found in some questions of perplexity and 
the like. Delbriick is inclined to consider these as belonging to 
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the potential optative (Beitrage, 29 ; p. 206). In so interpreting 
hvi megi sva vera, 'wie kann es so sein?' Mork, 97, 17, is he 
not reading the meaning of megi into the interpretation of the 
mood? However, the examples seem to depend largely upon 
the context for exact interpretation, so that it would be unjust to 
force them into any one class. Suffice it to say that there are 
enough to form a recognizable type, hvi of segjak per . . . 
mikenn moptrega', 'why should I (or how can I) tell you my 
great sorrow?' Skm. 4; hve umb preyjak priar, 'how shall I 
(or how can I) wait three days '? Skm. 43 2 ; hvi mynem her vilja 
heyra a fa sknekton? Am. 60 4 ; hvat mege fotr fate veita? 
Hm. 13 1 . 

This type is probably a close relative of the Indo-European 
subjunctive and optative questions that usually appear in the 
first person. Such questions are usually classed as of volitive 
and optative (' prescriptive ') origin. 

Before giving the examples of the independent potential 
optatives I shall list the dependent clauses of will and wish. 
As it is neither possible nor very essential to keep these clearly 
distinguished, I shall classify in whatever way the examples may 
be made most accessible for general use. 

II. The Optative in Dependent Clauses of 
Will and Desire. 

1. Final clauses after at, at eige, svd-at, sipr. The optative 
is the regular mood. 

Present tense, 

frip at kaupa at pu per Frey kveper oleipastan lifa, 'to buy 
your favor so that you will call Frey your lover', Skm. 19 3 ; 
lat sva breipa borg a velle at und oss pllom jafnrumt see, Sg. 
64 * ; gelk per . . . at. pa of oxl skjdter, Gg. 6 3 ; sitka sva 
sal . . at unak life, H. H. II. 3s 2 ; at veita svdt . . hafe, 
Hdl. 9; ber minnesol . . svdt oil mune orp at tina, Hdl. 46 2 ; 
gelk per . . at pvl firr ( = quominus) mege, Gg. 13 3 ; g0ra goll 
fagrt svdt gaman pykke, G)>r. II. 27 2 ; upp lita skalattu . . sipr pik 
of heille haler, Hov. 128"; lat ulfs foj>or sitja sumbla at, sipr 
oss Loke kvepe, Ls. io 3 ; mar ok mSke gefk per . . sipr pa 
6som o/und of gj 'alder, Ls. 12 3 ; tak vip hrfmkalke . . heldr 
('so that at least') pa hana later vesa, Ls. 53 s ; pik vilk fregna 
unz alkunna, Vgtm. 8, 10, 12. 
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Preterite tense. 

bupom vit bauga at peir eige til Atla seg\e, Od. 24'; gsettesk 
pess Hogne at arna anaupgom at undan genge, Am. 60 2 ; 
mieler pa at munz rape svat mgr skylde verst pykkja, Hrbl. 
124; svornom eipom slj>r varak heitenn hans kvanar vin, Sg. 
28 2 ; lips fins vJerak pa purfe at ek helda peire . . . mey, 
Hrbl. 94 ; 

2. Substantive clauses of will and desire. 

a) with btyja. The optative is required. 

sendu sesir at bipja at Baldr vaeri gratinn, 'they sent mes- 
sengers to request that Balder be mourned', F. M. 5; bipk ]>ik 
at pa Hepne hvilo gorver, ok jofor ungan ostom letter, H. Hv. 
4i 3 * 4 *; bipja at ££ vi)> pik einart late, Hdl. 4"; bipja at mgr einn 
ge/e, Ls. 6 3 ; bepet mik at tyggva, Gpr. II. 41*; bi]>k pik at pa 
Loka kve\era lastastofom, Ls. 16; bij>ja ykr at it a bekk kjSmep, 
Akv. 3 ' ; 

bap sonu slna at ]>eir bce\i, Dr. 14; bap ]>ik at sardropa svefja 
skylder, H. H. II. 41 6 . 

b) with rdpa. The optative is almost always found. 

fat rlepk per et fyrsta at pa vammalaust veser, 'I give you this 
advice that you be guileless', Sd. 22 s . So ne sverer, Sd. 23'; 
bjarger Sd. 33 a ; truer, Sd. 35 * ; seer, Sd. 37 * ; [Note that in 
this passage, the construction is very loose so that an imperative 
(at deilet, Sd. 24), and an indicative (at skali, Sd. 32) are 
admitted.] pa's I rape at regen of \rjote, Hdl. 44*; ropomk 
per at (en ?) pu rop nemer, Hov. 1 1 1 J ; 

rep pat at skylde taka hana, Ghv. 7, pa \vt rett es ek rlpa 
skyldak, Fm. 30 u 

c) with vilja. The indicative does not occur. 

vill pa at ek fleire lelfa? 'Do you wish me to tell more'? 
Ls. 28 '; pat vill enge mapr at vit samt seem, Skm. j i ; vilkak 
at it vreipr vegesk, Ls. 18; ef pu vill at mange per heiptom gjalde 
harm, Sd. n 4 ; viljak at mer horn bere, Grm. 36 1 ; viltu at ek fyr 
teljal Vsp. I s ; (sine at) ef pu vill, annars kvaen velet pik 1 trygp, 
Sd. 7 ; (vilnask) vilnomk at vip Vialund d&mak, Vkv. 33*; 

ne vildak pat at mik verr cztte, Sg. 35 ' ; vilda at rtyak, Gpr. 

II. 39 2 - 

d) With other verbs and expressions of will and wish, hon 
bad konung varask at eigi/yrgBrpi honum, Grm. 22; bopsendeat 
kvceme bratt magar, Am. 2 * ; norn skopomk I ardaga at skyldak 
i vatne vapa, Rm. 2 4 ; mcelte at Sigmundr skyldi fara fyr. Sf. 22. 
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The governing word is understood from the tontext in the next 
two: at ]>ik pjofar ne leike, Hov. 130 6 ; at flotbrasa/irifer okkarn, 
Hym. 27 2 . 

e) Substantive clauses of fear with oask. The indicative does 
not occur, ek hitt oomk at her ate si mlnn broporbane, Skm. 
16 s ; oomk ek of Hugen at hann aptr ne kome, Grm. 20 3 . 

f ) There is a miscellaneous lot of substantive clauses that do 
not so easily betray their source. Some, when resolved into 
paratactic form, seem to be volitives, e. g.: \ats bast at hann \ege, 
' 'tis best he hold his peace ', Hov. 27 2 (cf. indie, after bazt at, 
Hov. 14 3 ); esa fat Iwft at fu skyler, kvefy'a Fafne fear, 'it's not 
fitting that you should', Rm. 12 3 . (Note how skolo assumes 
the burden of giving the modal feeling that the verb itself could 
still bear, as is evident enough in the preceding example. Not 
only so, but skolo in turn adopts the optative form.) var\ar at 
vite sva (' es ist wichtig zu wissen', Gering) Hdl. 17 *; 18*; 
voromk at vite, Hdl. 33 z ; 36*; 40 2 ; cf. 'Tis meet Achilles meet 
not Hector, Troil. and Cress. 

The very same type occurs in the next, with the added com- 
plication that the main verb is in the potential optative. I do not 
consider them cases of attraction, as does Nygaard, I., p. 132. 
vajrea J?at sSmt, at re\e, ' it would not be fit that he rule ', 
Br. 9 1 ; ]iQ vSrer fess ver\ost kvenna at fyr augom per Atla 
hJ0ggem, sceer br^Jr flnom blofogt sar, . . . kriiztter yfer binda, 
Sg. 32*. Cf. 'Twere better she were kissed, Troil. and Cress. 

In the last seven verbs the general type is that of the volitive. 
To classify more carefully, they bear the stamp of \he prescriptive 
optative of Sanskrit, which type is easily recognized in the Greek 
optative and in the Latin subjunctive. The insertion of skyler 
in the second example reveals the tone of the mood. I am not 
sure that there are enough examples here to justify the recognition 
of the same sub-type in this Germanic dialect. Nygaard, II., p. 
348, furnishes several good parallels from the prose. 

The effect in the two following is viewed as intended : vinna 
fess etke, at mer vel \ykke, Am. 68 5 ; sums est sjalfskapa at hafe 
sva genget, Am. 64 \ 

In the next two the substantive clause contains commands to 
the fancy of the listener : ' suppose you go to sleep, no man ', etc. 
okynnes fess var ]>ik enge mafr, at ffl ganger snimma at sofa, 
Hov. 19 4 ; hitt munde )5j»ra jorlom fykkja at vi]> menn malter 
ok mik saer, G)>r. Ill, 1 \ 
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g) There are a few clauses with at that virtually form con- 
ditions. In these I recognize commands, half attached to the 
main clause by means of the at, but assuming an ellipsis. The 
tone is somewhat like that of ' I'll assure her of her widowhood, 
be it that she survive me' ', Tarn, of Shrew, heipt at meire verfr 
at J>ann hjalm hafe, 'so much the greater will their wrath 
grow if they get the helm', Fm. 19 *; sorger minke, at tregrof 
fat of talet v&re, Ghv. 22 3 ; verpr holpa hefnd lettare ... at sunr 
lifet, Sg. 12 *; fegenn lezk pb Hjalle at hann fjor p&ge, Am. 
59 5 ; betr heffer fa, broper at pa 1 brynjo f&rer ('possible' 
condition), Akv. 17 \ 

There are some relative clauses that contain this optative of 
will and wish, but I prefer to treat the relatives together. See 
also under result clauses for a group of optatives that are closely 
related to the final clauses. 

Finally, a remark about the preterite future, which is of such 
frequent occurrence in final clauses. Skolo has not become 
predominant in the Edda as it seems to be in later prose, and 
mono is not nearly so frequent. Eight times, in the dependent 
volitive examples, the simple preterite optative stands as a 
preterite future, while the preterite of skolo occurs seven times 
in that sense. For prose usage, refer to Nygaard, I, 32off. 
Finally, I see no reason for recognizing a type of the optative 
in simple fact substantive clauses apart from those expressing 
will, wish, etc., although Delbriick is inclined to do so, pp. 239-41. 

3. The optative is used in concessions. 

The clause is sometimes introduced by a semi-dependent 
indefinite pronoun : huggezk it, hveges ]>at g0rvesk, Am. 32 2 , 
' Be of good cheer whatsoever betide '. sykn emk . . . Ave hverr 
velle, Gpr. Ill, 8*. Cf. 'However the world go I'll make sure for 
one', Marlowe. The regular introductory word is 'pot (rarely 
)>o . . . at.) with which the optative is invariably used in the Edda. 
The list of occurrences is easily found in Gering. I shall therefore 
give but a few examples and point out the notable peculiarities. 

1. One expects of course to find a difference of mood between 
concessions of facts which are conceded purely and simply as 
facts and concessions made for the sake of an argument and 
the like. The other Germanic dialects keep this distinction. 
(Delbriick, Beitrage, p. 301 ; cf. also the use of quamquam and 
quamvis in the best Latin.) In the Edda I find no such dis- 
tinction. There are over seventy instances of J>dt, and it is 
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always followed by the optative. The present tense is found in 
a large majority of these. Here one finds expressed several 
shades of meaning from the concession of what is only imagined 
to the concession of what is apparently a fact, rinnea sa marr 
es und pgr rinne pot fiandr plna forpask eiger, H. H. II, 30 i ; 
' If you ever ride may not your horse run tho you must outrun 
the enemy'. Bu es betra \dt lltet si, 'Be it ever so humble 
there's no place like home ', Hgv. 36 ; lope svipnar \ot ek a lopt 
berak, Grm. 1 3 . ' The garment is being singed tho I hold it 
up to the air '. 

Of course one may say that the speaker views the fact not as 
a matter of fact but with indifference. This can not be disproved 
in the case of the present tense. In the past tense, however, one 
finds that the real distinctions have broken down. A past act 
can hardly be viewed as though still in the field of the unreal or 
ideal. Compare the various degrees of ' reality ' in the following 
examples: po mundak gefa per . . . pot vcere or golle, prk. 4 s 
(vcere is called for, since it is practically in a contrary-to-fact 
condition) ; Alfr mon sigre oUom rapa, pot petta sinn pQrfge 
vcere, H. Hv. 39 l . (Again vaire is expected since the verb is 
ideally conceived of) ; so also : eige emk haptr pot vTzrak 
hernume, Fm. 8 s . In such sentences the present is possible and 
is usually found. The preterite is probably due to the analogy 
of conditional sentences, which usually take the preterite in 
' possible ' conditions. 

The extreme development is shown in instances like the 
following : tok at ri»J>a pot hann reipr vcere, Am. 50 \ ' he spoke 
tho he was angry' (cf. Am. 86 1 ). A half-way step to such 
extreme cases can be found in generalizing clauses in the 
preterite like the following: sagpi ekki fleira pott hann vceri 
at spurpr, Grm. 28, "' He spoke no more even when asked '. 

It is clear that something more than ' point of view ' is 
necessary to explain this uniformity of mood with pot in so 
great a diversity of circumstances, and Delbruck's statement 
of the case evidently does not go far enough. The mood of 
the volitive has evidently been carried by analogy from the 
present of the second and third persons into the first person. 
It has covered the whole field of the present regardless of 
whether facts or fancies were the subjects of the concessions. 
Thence it has gone into the whole field of the preterite, entering 
first through generalizing sentences, 'possible' and 'unreal' 
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conditions. In later prose, Nygaard gives some instances of 
the indicative, and in modern Scandinavian as in English the 
indicative has more than recaptured its rightful possessions in 
the field of concessive clauses. 

I add a few peculiar examples that seem to fall into the class 
of the concessive sentence, skor es skopafr ilia ej>a skapt si 
rangt, J>a er fgr bols befet, H£v. 125 6 , '(suppose) the shoes are 
badly made or be the spear ill-shaped, men will curse you'. 
The tacit concession of the first clause is made explicit by the 
optative in the second, fat raipk per . . . at fu truer aldre 
v<jrom vargdropa hverstu est broforbane e)>a hafer fu feldan 
foJ>or, 'whose brother you have slain — or suppose you have 
slain the father '. Sd. 35 *. 

In a similar anacoluthon, a concessive optative is attached 
to an indicative condition with a coordinate conjunction, and 
even to an adjective. Segfu }>at . . . ef J>Itt 0}>e duger ok ]>u 
viler, Vm. 20' ; 22 * ; alz pik svinnan kvefa ok \>u viier, Vm. 24" ; 
26 2 ; 28 2 ; 30 2 ; 32*; 34 2 ; 36" ; 40 2 ; ef hann fregenn esat ok nae 
hann Jmrrfjallr pruma, H§v. 30 4 ef fa reyna knatt ok silgak, 
H. Hv. 21 l ; cf. 'An't please the gods, I'll hide my master', 
sem ake jo obryddom, ok si tamr ilia, 'as if one drove an 
unbroken horse— yes, be he wild at that ', Hov. 89 '. 

The following condition with nair is of course a concession, 
esa mer 0rvjent neer oro komer upp und skipe, 'suppose you 
come up; it would not be surprising', H. Hv. 23'. 

III. The Potential Optative. 

1. In connection with a conditional protasis. 

The potential optative in independent sentences has a very 
limited usage and seems to be derivative in origin. I shall 
therefore give precedence to the commoner and more important 
usages found in the apodoses of conditional sentences. In this 
section we are concerned with the apodosis only. The con- 
ditional period as such will be discussed later. 

1) The present tense of the potential optative does not occur 
in apodoses of conditions in Old-Icelandic. Since Gothic is the 
only dialect to show it in good usage, it must have disappeared 
some time before the creation of the poems we are discussing. 

The preterite tense is found not only in 'unreal', but also 
at times in so-called 'possible' conditions. 
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2) This latter usage is particularly suited to instances where 
acts and states apparently non-existing are for the moment pictured 
as possible. A verb denoting mental action is common. The in- 
stances in the Edda are : horskr \&tte mer ef hafa kynne astrap, 
' wise should I deem him if he were but able (= should be able?) 
to take your advice', Fm. 35 '; pa v&re hefnt per Helga dau}>a 
ef vajrer vargr, 'his death would be avenged if you were a wolf 
(if you should become a wolf?) out in the wilds', H. H. II. 32 2 ; 
siell ek pa \0ttomk ef ek sea knaktak, Hm. 21 ; spakr platte mer 
spiller bauga ef aite, Fm. 32 s ; ef ver firnm suno feipom (note 
indicative) lenge ott of gopa kncettem, Sg. 18 6 . Note Delbriick's 
comment: Ich denke dass in solchen fallen der irreale ausdruck 
aus vorsicht gewahlt ist, p. 263. It is hard to understand why 
there should be any 'vorsicht', when no other construction was 
possible for this type of sentence. 

3) The preterite optative is used in both clauses of an 'unreal' 
condition for the present as well as for the past timesphere. Some- 
times the ' pluperfect ' is used for the latter, ef ek inne eettak 
Baldre glikan bur, at pa ne kvasmer, ' If I had a son like Balder 
you would not escape thus', Ls. 27 s ; af vjere nu haufop, 
ef Erpr lifpe, 'your head would be off now, if E. were alive', 
Hm. 28 1 : vSrak enn komenn, ef ek ne nytak, 'I should have 
come in, had she not helped me', Hov. 107 3 ; lenge liggja leter 
pa pann enn aldra joton ef p u sverps ne nyter, ' you would 
have let the old giant rest longer had you not used my sword ', 
Fm. 27 1 ; ef vSrak . . . blzrak, Ls. 14 3 ; ef aattak . . . motyak, 
Ls. 43 s ; ne nible . . . ef vissem, Grt. io 3 ; komenn vwre . . . 
ef hygfe, H. H. II. 49 1 ; vare . . . ef angrafet, Grp. 34 s ; ef 
nlBper . . . size, Fm. 7 1 ; &tte . . . ef knStte, Sg. 3*; vczre 
. . . ef gaife, Sg. 60 1 ; repe-nema fry)>er, Fm. 30 3 ; betr. hef^er ]m 
at pa forer, Akv. 17 l ; skyldak launa . . . ef k^momk (Gering, 
171), Hrbl. 29. 

4) In certain idiomatic phrases, munda + infinitive was dis- 
placing the preterite optative in such apodoses, noticeably in 
affirmative periods ; with the omission of vesa and ver\a when 
a participle followed; and with certain verbs. In prose this 
becomes the more usual method of speech. Both time-spheres 
are thus served, as in the regular construction : mundak (segja) 
fleira ef meirr mjotopr malrum gSfe, ' I should speak more if fate 
gave me more time', Sg. 70; ojafnt skipta es pa munder . . . 
ef pa setter, 'you would divide unfairly if you had the power', 
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Hrbl. 74; mikel munde abtt jotaa ef aller lifpe, Hrbl. 67, 68; 
langt munder pa nu komenn ef pa li J> of fjjrer, 'far would you 
have come', Hrbl. 127; munde rapa ef helde, Br. 8 3 ; mynder 
segja . . . ef matter, Grp. 52 s ; munde bopet, ef )>ryftak, Hijv. 
67; gneggja mynder . . . ef ne vairer, H. Hv. 20 1 ; munda . . . 
drepa ef ek maitta, Hrbl. 81; munda veita ef kvaimomk, Hrbl. 
95; munda trua nema velter, Hrbl. 96; mundak gefa pot vaSre, 
prk. 4 s ; the forms of both moods fall together in the preterite 
singular of this verb so that undoubted instances of the in- 
dicative like the following are very instructive as well as strange : 
hennar mundcty hefna leita ef mop asttep minna bripra, 'You 
would seek vengeance if you had my brothers' courage, Ghv.3 3 . 

2. Derived from the above mentioned usages is the independent 
potential 'found particularly in the preterite, having passed through 
the intermediate stage of the period in which the condition is 
easily understood, or supplied in some abridged form : letak 
per pat fyr lyge (the mood is kept up from the preceding 'ef 
vierak — baerak'), 'that I'd give for thy lies', Ls. 14 *; pats 
betr an vsere, 'It were better (if) left unsaid', (a condition is 
implied in an) Am. 35*. Similar instances of the independent 
potential optative with an understood condition more or less 
remote are the following: pu varer pess verpost, Sg. 32 *; vcere 
simra fyrr, Grp. 5'; vTzre, Sg. 35*; Am. 81 1 ; vcerak, Hrbl. 94; 
vcerea, Br. 9 1 ; liter, Akv. 17 4 ; senile Hlr. i 3 ; dyg\e, Am. 48 s ; 
knattem, Ghv. 5 s ; \yrfte (in a relative clause), Hijv. 22 s . 
munda + infinitive is frequent: munde vesa, Sg. 38*; Fm. 38 s ; 
H. H. II, 46*; munde reka, Gpr. III. 6 3 ; munde pykkja, Gpv. 
III. i 3 ; hyggja mundak, Fm. 36 2 ; mundak binda, Hm. 21 3 . 
There are two instances of the potential of mega in which of 
course the lexical and modal meanings are very similar : vel 
mSttem tveir truask, 'well might we trust one another', Skm. 
5 4 ; heldr maittep er hestom rlpa, Rp. 48 l . 

a) skolo originally expressed obligation, propriety, necessity 
and the like. The second and third persons of the verb, therefore, 
became convenient forms for the conveyance of commands and 
statements of obligation. Such expressions, however, need to 
be modified and softened in tone when addressed to persons 
not of humble station (cf. the behavior of volo, velim facial, 
etc.). Thus it is that skolo appears in the present and preterite 
optative with more or less softened tone by the side of the 
indicative. This optative is to some extent of the same nature 
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as the potential optative in the apodosis of the conditional 
sentence, but with skyle of the 'modest statement' one does 
not necessarily supply a conditional protasis. The present 
tense is the most common, but when the context refers the act 
deprecated or recommended to the past time, skolo is put into 
the past. The reader will find that the present usually has a 
tone of mild command or prohibition, while the preterite almost 
always touches questions of moral obligation or propriety with 
a tone of deprecation. This distinction is of course merely an 
accident of logic, since one may command when an act is not yet 
complete, but when the act is once done, one can only pronounce 
judgment, favorable or otherwise, if one likes to pronounce 
judgments. Such considerations have much to do with the 
very interesting semasiology of such words as skolo, vilja, etc. 
mepalsnotr skyle manna hverr, Sva til snotr se, H^v. 54 '; 55 l ; 
56 \ 'middling wise should every man be, never overwise', 
meyjar orpom skyle mange trua, Hqv. 83 \ 'let no man trust 
the word of a maiden ' ; gatter allar . . . skopask skyle, umb 
skygnask skyle, Hgv. i 2- *; at hyggjande sinne skylet mapr 
hr^senn vesa, Hov. 6 1 ; hugalt skyle pjopans barn . . . vesa, 
Hqv. 15 1 ; reifr skyle gumna hverr, H§v. 15"; arlega verpar 
skyle mapr opt fa, Hqv. 33 ' ; fear sins . . . skylet mapr porf pola, 
Hov. 39 2 ; hlatr vi)> hlatre skyle holpar taka, H£v. 42 * ; ovinar 
sins skyle enge mafr vinar vinr vesa, Hpv. 43 3 ; geymenn skyle 
gumna hverr (?), H<jv. 65 1 ; skylet pann vaitkes va Hov. 74*; 
astar firna skyle enge mapr annan aldrege, H^v. 92 1 ; 0rlogom 
ykrom skylep aldrege segja, Ls. 25 1 ; silks skyle synja aldre mafr 
fyr annan, Od. 22 3 ; hon skyle morna, Od. 30 2 ; J>ik skyle aller 
eifar blta, H. H. II. 29 l ; her skyle enge ofrom granda, Grt. 6 1 ; 
Jntt skyle hjarta hrafnar sllta, Gpr. II. 9 s ; priggja natta skylak 
far koma, H. Hv. 33 * ; utar hverfa fess \ eir innar skyle (?), Fj. 
16 3 ; rike sitt skyle rafsnotra hverr I hofe hafa, Hov. 64 l . 

In the preterite (most of these are in dependence upon verbs 
in the past tense), opt ]>a gaft peims \>u gefa ne skylder, Ls. 22 3 , 
' you often gave victory to those to whom you should not have 
given it ' ; ef ek gaf \eims gefa ne skyldak, Ls. 23 x ; hrolde 
hotvetna pats til hags skylde, Am. 91 5 ; ]>a velte mik es vesa 
skylde allra eifa einn fulltrue, Br. 2 3 ; Gunnare gatk at unna . . . 
sent Brynhildr skylde, Od. 19 2 ; hon mon |>er unna sent ek 
skyldak, Sg. 57*; maga hefr pu pinna mist ... sent pu sizt 
skylder, Am. 77 2 ; sem pu sizt skylder, Am. 80 3 ; sva skylde 
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hverr oprom verja ... at ser ne strlddet, Hm. 8 s ; skyle usually 
occurs in such generalizing statements of propriety. However, 
in this instance the immediate reference of the verb to the act 
mentioned in the context has perhaps effected its tense, nio 
rpstom es pu skylder neparr vesa, H. Hv. 16 3 ; sotom vit V^lundr 
satnan I holme, seva skylde, Vkv. 43 s , 'It should never have 
happened '. Sijmons brackets the line. The syntax of it is 
certainly peculiar. 

I add to this list two sentences, one containing the present 
optative of mega and one of mono, both in dependent clauses : 
kann mapr mjot J>ess vifar es vinnask mege, H9V. 60 3 ; mart 
es mjok gliklekt at munem skammseer, Am. 26*. 

b) vilja like skolo lends itself readily to the peculiar modal 
modifications of the optative (cf. volo, velim, vellem). The 
present tense is frequently used in a polite or subdued statement 
of the speaker's wish : viljak fat llta, Am. 54 2 ; 'I would fain 
see it', eiga viljak heldr. Alv. 7"; ek vilja vita, Fj. 7; 9; 11; 
13; 15; 17; 1 9', 21; 23; 25; 27; 29; 31; 33; 35; 37; 39; 41; 
(in a relative clause) Skm. 3 2 : ek viljak ykr hugfulla tva und 
hvera setja, Hym. 9 1 . In the following nine examples, R reads 
vil ek; viljak . . .vita, Skm. 39 1 ; Vm. 3 s ; 6 3 ; Alv. 8*; viljakspyrja, 
Hrbl. 24; viljak eigi . . . ganga, Gj>r. II. 28 1 ; viljak . . . hafa, 
Alv. 7 1 ; anauj? J>ola ek vilja aldrege, Skm. 24; Hrist ok Mist 
viljak at mer horn bere, Grm. 36 1 . The next two are found in 
dependent general clauses: na skolo ganga pairs goll vile, Sg. 
48 1 ; mane monk Jnk hugga, . . . silfre snjehvlto, sem fu sjolf 
viler, Am, 66*. I find two verbs in the preterite: vildak eige 
velom beita jofra brflpe, Grp. 40 3 ; fyrr vildak at Frekasteine 
hrafna sefja . . . H. H. I. 46 1 ; ' I would sooner sate the ravens 
on your corpse '. If the next is in the optative, it belongs to the 
same list: lajgak sifan, — ne sofa vildak, — Gfr. II 45 1 . 

It is noticeable that Old-Icelandic is almost destitute of an 
independent potential optative in the present. It may be that 
the examples of skyle just listed are not to be considered in the 
same class as those of vilja, but rather as future volitives; in 
other words, when ' hann skal hafa ' became an equivalent of 
' ha/e hann', the skal was levelled into the form of the latter: 
'hann skyle hafa'. A reading of Hovamol is helpful in this 
matter. 

Of vilja there are examples in the first person singular only, 
and even these are frequently exchanged for vil. Delbriick 
(p. 204) compares Gothic wiljau. 
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This disappearance of a potential optative in the independent 
sentences of the present may help to account for the lack of 
present optative apodoses in conditional sentences and, for the 
matter of that, in either part of a regular conditional period; 
while nema regularly takes a present as does ef at times in 
' mixed ' conditions. 

In the preterite, I find the potential optative in independent 
sentences more widely extended, e. g. in vildak, skylda-er-e ; 
mlzttem; mcette\; munda-er-e; vara-er-e; kncettem; leta-er; 
also in a few semidependent relative clauses. They refer to the 
present as well as to the past timesphere. In fact, they bear 
every mark of having grown out of potential apodoses of con- 
ditions, and must not be treated as free-born and independent 
citizens of the world of sentences. 

IV. Usages of the Optative Derived from One or 

Composed of More Than One of the 

Preceding Constructions. 

I. Conditions with ef. 

Delbriick arrives at the following conclusion : Im germanischen 
dient fiir die drei angegebenen falle {tats'dchlichkeit, moglichkeit, 
irrealitaf) der indicaiiv, der optativ des praesens, der optativ des 
praeteritums (p. 257). In Old-Icelandic the usage is as follows : 

1) The indicative is used in ' fact ' conditions. There are more 
than a hundred examples of the normal type, as : sorg etr hjarta 
ef \\x segja ne naer: Hov. 120, 'Sorrow eats the heart if you 
cannot confide your thoughts to another '. olrunar skaltu kunna 
ef \>a vill . . ., Sd. 7 1 . The if-clause usually follows as in the 
examples given. Of course there are all the mixed-conditions 
one finds in every language. These can be omitted here, as 
Gering's list is complete and excellently arranged. 

2) The Edda can hardly be said to betray a clear type in the 
use of the present optative in ' possible ' conditions. There are 
but two such conditions and both are of the same kind. They 
follow an imperative and are uttered in an ironical tone : nalgask 
fu mik ef ]>u meger, ' Now come if you can ' ! Grin. 53 4 ; vega 
}>u gakk ef f>u vreijr seer, ' If you really are so angry ', Ls. 15 3 . 

If one may draw conclusions from this meagre evidence, it 
seems that in affirmative conditions the present optative has 
become highly specialized to be used only in the peculiar phrase 
and tone found in those two examples. In the negative condition 
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(" exception ") with nema the present optative is so freely used 
(28 examples) that its absence with the affirmative seems re- 
markable. The Edda does not stand alone in this respect, for 
the later prose shows the same habit, Nygaard, I. p. 138-40. 
The lost ground seems partly to have been captured by the 
preterite optative, which regularly appears in unreal conditions, 
but also occurs at times in conditions obviously in the region of 
possibility. Cf. ' horskr \0tte mer, ef hafa kynne astraf miket 
yfvar systra, ' If he would take your kind counsel I should deem 
him wise', Fm. 35; cf. Hm. 21 l ; H. H. II. 32 2 ; Fm. 32 s ; and 
the examples under conclusions in the potential optative. 

3) The preterite optative is regularly used in both clauses of 
' unreal ' conditions (see the list under conclusions in pot. opt.). 

a) ' present contrariety to fact' : siSmre vSre syster ykkor . . . 
ef henne giefe gofra rafa, ' Your sister would fare better if you 
gave her good advice', Sg. 60 3 . 

b) ' past contrariety to fact ' : lenge liggja leter ]m j> ann enn 
aldna joton ef fa sverfs ng nyter, ' You would have let the old 
giant rest longer had you not used my sword', Fm. 27 \ See 
also the above cited examples of the preterite used in conditions 
that are not strictly ' unreal '. 

The preterite optative is sometimes called for to express a 
future or possible condition shifted into the past by means of a 
preterite main verb, het fa ferj> Gunnarr, ef Hogne vilde, 
Am. 7 3 , a subsequent narration of Gunnar's words: 'I will go 
if Hogne will '. C(. Sf. 15 ; Am. 7 \ 

2. Conditions with nema f = nisi). 

Cf. 'No man can do these miracles that thou doest except 
God be with him', John, 3, 2. 

1) The indicative does not occur. (The indicative example 
given by Delbriick p. 265, does not apply). Some of the ex- 
amples with the present optative are similar to some negative 
conditions with the indicative. However the nema-clause prob- 
ably was not felt as an ordinary negative condition; it is not far 
from concessive and other clauses of a volitive shading. 

2) The present optative is regularly used. A negative is 
usually found in the main clause and the main clause usually 
precedes the w^raa-clause. enge fat veit at hann etke kann nema 

1 Nygaard I, p. 141, interprets these as conditions ' som udsiges som et 
tilfalde, den talende alene tanker sig eller antager', to which Delbriick 
evidently agrees : ' etwas rein gedachtes ', p. 262. 
2 
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hann male til mart, 'No one knows that he is a fool unless he 
talks too much', Hov. 27*; ut ]>G ne" k0mr nema ]>u enn snotrare 
ser, ' You will not go out unless you prove to be the cleverer ' 
Vm 7*. There are 28 examples of this regular type. See 
Gering, sub. voc. cit. 

3) Probably the preterite optative did not form a recognized 
type. There are seven examples, but all of them seem to be 
effected by some kind of ' tempusverschiebung'. Kvafat mann 
ramman . . . nema kalk bryte, Hym. 29*, as well as Ls. 9*; Sg. 37 s ; 
and Od. 15*, contain preterite futures in oratio obliqua expressed 
or implied; while Hrbl. 96, H. H. II. 32*, represent the condition 
as purely imaginary. Fm. 30 4 seems to be the only instance 
of an 'unreal' condition with nema: refe sa enn franeormr nema 
]>u fryper mer hvats hugar. 

3. The comparative clause with 'sent'. It is usual to treat the 
^w-clauses with the conditional periods, although the volitive 
can present better claims upon it. I have followed tradition here. 

1) sva . . . sent, a) present tense. Cf. 'The air breathes upon 
us here . . . as't were perfumed by a fen '. Tempest, sva skalt 
lata sem life ba|>er, 'you shall be as happy as if both were alive ', 
G)>r. II. 29 s ; sva's frifr kvenna . . . sem ake jo obryddom . . . 
e]>a 1 byr 5]>om beite . . . ef>a skyle haltr henda hrein, Hov. 89; 
b) preterite, sa hann ljos mikit sva sem eldr brynni, Sd. 2 ; 
sva vas Sigvorpr . . . sem vczre geirlaukr, or grase vaxenn. 
G)>r. I. 17 2 ; G]>r. II. 2 s ; sva vas Svanhildr, sem vczre sSmleitr 
solar geisle, Ghv. 15 *; sva haffe Helge hraidda gorva fiandr 
slna . . . sem fyr ulfe rynne geitr, H. H. II. 36 s ; sva vas at heyra, 
es saman kvomo . . . , sem bjorg vi]> brim brotna munde, H. H. 
I. 29 s ; sva vas a visat sem under vczre bane, Am. 12 2 ; vikr her 
sva til sem peir drcepi hann uti, Br. 20. pr. 2. 

2) sem. a) present tense, sitr ok snoper, ljetr sem solgenn 
se Hov. 33 3 , 'He will sit and snuffle as if he were starving'; ]>u 
mont hvlla . . . hja meyjo sem mo)>er se, Grp. 43 2 ; t>eyge es sem 
]>u J'rju bu gop eiger, Hrbl. 10; hleypr ute . . . sem me}> hofrom 
Hei]>run fare, Hdl. 47*; 48*. b) preterite, brynjan var fost 
sem hon vceri holdgroin, Sd. 7; 'The brynja was immovable 
as if it had grown to the soil'; fylgfak . . . sem vit brj0j>rom 
vizrem, Od. io 1 ; var sem hann ri\i\ myrkva, F. H. 2 5 ; svofom 
. . . sem broker mlnn . . . vczre Hlr. 12 2 ; hraut . . . sem bjprn 
hryte, Hm. 26 2 ; lezt fer alt ]>ykkja sem etke vare, Am. 90 1 ; 
(munek) hyggja a J'orf hverja sem vit holl vizrem Am. 97*; 
voro . . . sem \ogef0re, Hdl. 24*. 
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The following seems to contain a simple comparison with an 
existing object. Sent here means as, not as if: nu'mk sva litel 
sem lauf see opt i jolstrom, G}>r. I, 18 3 . In all other sentences 
of this kind the indicative is used, except in a very few, where 
the so-called potential force prevails: Am. 66 i ; viler, skylder, 
Am. 77 2 ; dyg\e, Am. 48 s ; myndak, H. H. II. 46*; Fm. 36 s . 

This type exists in all the German dialects. Cf. Goth., swe ; 
Ags. swa\ O. H. G., sama so; O. Sw., sum, etc. Cf. also Gk. 
as «' ; Lat. quasi. The tone approaches very closely to that of 
the ' unreal ' condition, which fact will account for its eagerness 
to consort with the preterite optative in spite of the fact that it 
must have come into existence with the present optative in a 
kind of command to the imagination. However, so far does it 
honor its former associations as to make frequent use of the 
present, while, as has been pointed out, the regular conditions 
have almost entirely deserted that tense by the time of the 
Eddas. There are 9 examples in the present, 15 in the preterite, 
most of which follow a main verb in the preterite. 

4. Comparative clauses after an, en. 

Cf. O. E. That was him levere than hys fader were. Rich, of 
Gl. Delbrikk gives the following rule for Germanic, Beitt'age, 
p. 291: Im vergleichungssatze steht der optativ. Das ist der fall, 
wenn der inhalt des satzes nicht der sphare der tats'dchlichkeit, 
sondern der der vorstellung zugewiesen wird. Der hauptsatz ist 
dabei in der grossen mehrzahl der falle positiv. The examples 
are peculiar in the Edda, so that any general rule is liable to be 
misleading. The facts are as follows : 

1) The indicative examples are rare, but occur after the 
affirmative as well as after the negative. 

2) Negatived principal clauses are rare. 

3) The present tense is invariably found, and in the field of 
the present, sentences can usually be adjudged to the sphere of 
tats'dchlichkeit or vorstellung at the whim of the judge. The 
examples are as follows (I omit fyrr an for the present): askr 
Ygodrasels dryger erfife meira an menn vile, ' It suffers more 
than men wot of, Grm. 35 2 ; betra es obefet an se ofblotet, 
Hov. 145 1 , 'better is no praying than (is) too much offering'; 
alt es betra an se brigfom at vesa, ' anything is better than (is) 
fickleness', Hov. 123 3 ; sott monoJ> it Gufrun snemr an hygger, 
Sg. 53 l , ' G. may be appeased sooner than you expect'. There 
are twenty-two instances (five of which are somewhat doubtful) 
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like these of the optative after a main clause in the affirmative. 
They are as follows : betre-an-iv?, Hov. 70 1 ; 7 1 3 ; 1 23 s ; 145 ' ; 145 3 ; 
Akv. 7 6 ; Fm. 28 *; 29 1 ; 30 \- Sd. C 2 6 3 ; 31 3 ; Skm. 13 1 ; H. H. I. 
47 3 ; verre . . . aa-vite; Sd. 24 4 ; verre . . . an-siier (ind. ?), Hym. 
20 2 ; 0}>ra an hafe\ (ind.?), R]>. 49%- meira an . . . vtte, Grm. 35 2 ; 
fieira an hygge, Grm. 34 s ; g0rr an spyrjak, Grp. 8 1 ; snemr an 
hygger (ind.?) Sg. 53 1 ; an viter (corrupt text), Gfr. II, 9*; 
heldr an . . . skine, Akv. 29*; verr an varer (ind.?), H^v. 39*. 
In all of the above the interpretation of Delbriick is possible, 
though in many cases the speaker is obviously dealing with 
matters of fact, be the momentary point of view what it may. 
Cf. Grp. 8 1 ; Grm. 34 s ; Sg. 53 1 . Skine ol Akv. 29 *, is apparently 
a volitive. 

After a negative Delbriick quotes but two optative examples 
from the Edda, and decides that there are not enough for the 
recognition of the type (p. 293). Perhaps jive cases deserve 
better treatment, especially as only three indicatives occur after 
negatives, and they seem to be sufficient for his purpose. The 
optatives after negatives are : vegnest verra vegra hann . . . an se 
ofdrykkja ols, ' There is no worse burden for the wayfarer than 
(is) a load of ale', Hov. 11*; monat maetre ma]>r a mold koma 
... an Sigor]?r ]>ykke, Grp. 53*; byr]?e betre berrat ma}>r an se 
manvit, Hov. io 2 ; 11 2 ; sofe]> eige lengr ... an sva ljoj? eitt 
kve \ak, Grt. 7 i . 

The indicative is not often found, but does occur after the 
affirmative as well as after the negative, especially in the preterite, 
where one obviously deals largely with matters of fact. 

The indicative after a negative main clause: gaf hann }>eim 
eigi lengri hvlld en mepan gaukrinn pag]>i, Grt. 23 (note the 
tense). Helgi matti eigi forfaz annanveg en tok klsepi ambottar, 
H. H. II, 1, pr. 2 (note the tense), ong es sott verre ... an 
ser 0ngo at una, Hov. 94*. The indicative after an affirmative 
main clause: aj>ra felde ... an hafa vilde, Fm. 43* (note the 
tense. So far as the form is concerned vilde may of course be 
an optative), ' She felled others than Odin wished to have '. 
faer sea nu fram of lengra an Ofenn mon ulfe mita (pregnant, = 
than till), Hdl. 45 *. 

Delbriick's rule, therefore, holds good for the Edda with the 
following reservations : 

1st) The optative does not seem to have any particular aversion 
to a negative main clause. Delbriick shows that it ought to 
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(p. 300) and that it does in general in Germanic. Probably fixed 
phrases like betre an si, which in fact makes up a majority of 
the optatives in both cases, obliterated such distinctions. Such 
stereotyped phrases often show as little regard for logical as for 
historical obligations. 

2nd) The instances of the indicative are too few and too 
dissimilar to support any theory, to form a type, or to authorize 
any statement except one to the effect that the indicative occurs 
(and that for obvious reasons) in the examples of the preterite. 

5. Comparative temporal clauses with a\r and fyrran. 

1) Cf. ' This night before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me 
thrice '. Math. 26, 34. I shall treat d]> r first. Delbriick's rule is as 
follows: (Der optativ) wird angewendet wenn der sprechende 
den eintritt der satzhandlung als moglich, wahrscheinlich, aller 
voraussicht nach bevorstehend bezeichnet oder dem subject die- 
selbe stimmung zuschreibt. (Beitrage, p. 295.) 

This rule holds in part, but it must not be pressed into service 
in every case. Just as in Latin a similar rule applied to Cicero's 
clauses but broke down later, so that the subjunctive appeared 
in narration of actual events, so here the line of demarcation 
has been partly obliterated. In his translations of examples 
Delbriick seems too eager for consistent support of his rule. 
graitr is of course present in H. H. II. 44 (graetr grimmom 
torom afr sofa ganger). His translation is: "du wirst (taglich) 
bittere tranen weinen ehe du schlafen gehst". I fail to find that 
meaning in the passage. Helgi's ghost is explaining to Sigrun 
why the corpse is so cold and damp. He says it is because: 
'you weep cruel tears before you go to sleep — these tears fall 
upon my corpse'. Delbriick's rule hardly applies if this is 
the meaning. Again, at Sifjar verr aj>r sofa genge yxn tva, Hym. 
15, is explained thus: "Inerster person wiirde es heissen : 'ich 
esse ehe ich in aussicht nehme schlafen zu gehen', ubertragen 
in die dritte 'eheer schlafen gienge'". This implies a shifting 
that does not seem to lie in the natural interpretation of the 
sentence, afr is purely narrative in this passage. This is a 
straightforward narration of some of Thor's remarkable feats: 
' He ate two oxen before he went to bed '. I add some others 
that are most easily read as purely narrative, fetta var afr Atli 
fceri, H. Hv. 4, pr. 1; afr hann drykki, kvaddi hann asuna, 
Ls. 10, pr. 1; afr vcere jorj> of skopoj> ]>a vas B. borinn, Vm. 29. 
Before giving the examples I would call attention to a few 
observations. 
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i. The a\r and fyrr an construction is obviously to be ex- 
plained in connection with the other comparative clauses as 
Delbriick does. I would only add the suggestion that perhaps 
the d)ir and fyrr an clauses contain a survival of a future 
(prospective) subjunctive in Germanic and that the other com- 
parative clauses take the same mood by analogy. 

2. The nature of the main clause is as important here as under 
the comparative clauses. There are 22 optatives after an 
affirmative, and only 3 after a negative. (See the lists. Delbriick 
gives none after negatives). There are 5 indicatives after an 
affirmative, but 12 after a negative. (This omits doubtful cases.) 
Delbriick explains very clearly the bearing of the negative upon 
such clauses, p. 300. 

3. The tense is also of importance. Most of the indicatives are 
in past narration, though many of the optatives are also in the 
preterite. I classify according to the nature of the main clause 
and by tense. The indicatives may be found in Gering. 

1) With the leading verb in the affirmative, a present tense, 
gatter allar, a]»r gange fram, umb skofask skyle, Hov. i 1 , 'One 
should look at all exits before one walks forward', orinde mm 
viljak oil vita a]>r ek rfya he]>an, Skm. 3Q 2 ; 'I want to know my 
answer before I ride away ' ; (j>u skalt) gefa svlnom so]» af>r sofa 
ganger, H. H. II. 38*; laug skal gorva ]>eims lifner 'o . . . af>r 
1 kisto fare, Sd. 34 s ; skaltu . . . bera ... at selja aj>r hon som 
telesk vapn ... at lea, Fj. 30 3 ; segjm mer ]>at a]>r ]m verier 
sofle af mar ok }>u stlger fete framarr (probably), Skm. 41. skalk 
fyr vestan . . . apr Salgofner sigrfjop veke, H. H. II. 48*; grStr 
. . . apr sofa ganger, ib. 44*; eina dottor berr Alfro]>oll a]»r henne 
Fenrer fare, Vm. 47 2 . I add one instance of 1 fyrr an. fyrr vilk 
kyssa konung an . . . kaster H. H. II. 43. 

Preterite tense, at tva Sifjar verr al>r sofa genge, Hym. 15 3 , 
'He ate two before he went to sleep'; al»r hann drykki kvaddi 
hann, Ls. 10, pr. 1; a]>r vcere jorf of skopo]> ]>a vas B. borenn, 
Vm. 29; 35; hvat mailte Ol?enn apr a bal (Baldr) stigel Vm. 54 s ; 
}>etta var a]>r Atli fceri, H. Hv. 4, pr. 1 ; lenge huger deildosk a)>r 
of fragak, G]'r. II, 6 2 ; sjau hundro]' manna i sal gengo a]'r 
kvaen . . . tetke, Gj>r. Ill, 7; mal et efsta . . . afr hann sylte, 
Od. 14 2 ; hon hefr friggja . . . boret . . . a]>r sylte, Akv. 46*; soosk 
til slfan a]>r 1 sundr hyrfe, Am. 33 '; giddak golle . . . a]>r hana 

1 The rest are indicatives : Fm. 44, pr. 7, and F. H. 1 3 , after negatives ; and 
H. H. II. 14 3 , after an affirmative ; all these are in the preterite. 
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gafak, Ghv. 16 2 ; apr safer yr]>e, hristo teina, Hym. i 2 ; sumer 
. . . deildo . . . apr peir matte . . . leggja, Br. 4 s ; J>ik kvazk . . . 
hitta vilja apr . . . ondo tynde (probable), H. Hv. 37*; apr letti 
kvaepinu, molu paer, Grt. 25. 

2) With the leading verb in the negative (present tense): mona 
hondom hvilp vel gefa apr fullmalet Fropa \ykke, Grt. 17 4 ; 
(preterite): vasa kyrrseta apr Knue felle, Grt. 14 4 ; g/arpot far 
festa apr peir fra hyrfe, Am. 34*; (probably indicative) het 
hvaregre hvilp ne ynpe, apr hann heyr\e hljom ambatta, Grt. 2 4 . 
Note that these are all from late poems, unz once takes the 
optative in the sense of apr: (vilk) vita ef meine morpfor kono 
unz af mele enn mein kome 'if they may prevent her death 
before some hindrance comes, Sg. 43 s . 

6. Indirect Discourse. 1) After segja at, er sagt at, sogn at. 

The optative with this expression usually throws a shadow of 
uncertainty over the reality of the reported statement. Thus 
it betrays the fact that a report is false : hon sagf i Atla at hon 
hef\i set pjofrek ok Guprunu baafi saman G)>r. Ill, 2. (The 
scandal was soon disproved); so also svcefe\ and ver\esk, Gfr. 
Ill, 2*. In Am. 78 s , the speaker confesses by means of the opta- 
tive that she had told a falsehood : sagf ak at kalfs vcere, ' (falsely) 
said it was calf's flesh'. Cf. segja at eige vel ei)>om \rym\er, 
'she will (falsely) say that', Grp. 47 1 . Sometimes statements 
poorly vouched for are put in the optative in contrast to generally 
conceded statements which are put in the indicative : sumir segja 
sva at ]>eir draepi hann inni ... en \y\verskir menn segja sva 
at feir draepi hann uti ... ok sva segir 1 Guprunarkvtyu . . . at 
. . . syner kefyi rifit ... en f at segja allir einnig at feir 
sviku hann. Br. 20, epilog. ' some say that they slew him (opt.) 
. . . and others say that (opt.) etc., . . . but all are agreed in 
saying that (indie.)'. In the following, some marvel is reported 
in which the speaker reveals his disbelief by using the optative 
mood: Helgi ok Svava er sagt at vceri endrborin, H. Hv. 43, 
(repeated after kallat at H. H. II. 50, pr. 3.); fat er sogn manna 
at Gufrun kefyi etit af Fafnis hjarta, Br., end. Vkv. 22* contains a 
command to tell a falsehood: segefa meyjom at it mik fyndef, H. 
Hv. 34 l reports what was once believed but is no longer: Sag per 
at Hepenn vmre gops verpr, ' you said so then, (but not now) '. 
In Grm. 33, a small boy hesitatingly accuses his father the king: 
Agnarr . . . sagpi at konungr g0r\i ilia at hann let pina hann. 
Hrbl. 9 practically quotes an optative after hyggja: pat seger pu 
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nu ... at mln mofer dauf se. The reason for the mood of the 
next two is not so evident: fat er sagt at fa kvcepi feir ljof, 
Grt. 24 ; seg fat I aptan . . . at se Ylfingar austan komner, H. H. 
I. 35. One fragment is too short to justify a decision: Har segir 
at hann komi eigi heill ut, F. M. I. 

The indicative with segja reports facts and statements that 
purport to be true, or the accuracy of which the speaker does not 
at the time care to question. The examples — there are about 
as many as under the optative — are given in Gering, 893. They 
need not be repeated here. Cf. also Delbriick's clear discussion, 
p. 23J. 

maela takes the optative in three cases. It happens that in all 
three, the preterite of skolo or mono is used as preterite future 
in reporting former promises. (For Sf. 22, see under the volitive.) 
vit mailtom ... at (fu) mynder mln mofogr vitja hair or heljo, 
Ghv. 20 2 ; mielt haffak fat: myndega . . . okunnan arme verja, 
H. Hv. 42 2 ; es hinig mseltak, at hvlvetna hjalpa skyldak, 'what 
I promised: that I would help', Od. 9*. 

2) In general, the distinction pointed out with reference to the 
mood following segja holds true after all verbs sentiendi et 
declarandi. Thus hyggja (= to think) is never followed by the 
indicative, while vita (= to know) is almost always so. hyggia, 
with present tense in both clauses : dauf hykk at fin mofer se, 
Hrbl. 8, cf. 9, ' I think that your mother is dead' ; hykk at f a Ijuger, 
Hrbl. 125, 'I think thou liest'; hykk at eigem, H. H. I. 18 3 ; 
hykk at fltt see, H. Hv. 20 3 ; hykk at hafe, Hov. 109 1 ; hykk at 
5 skyle, Grm. 34 s ; hykk at se, Grm. 54 1 ; hykk at ek verfa 
muna, Gg. 5 s ; hykk at hon vite, Ls. 21 3 ; 29 s ; hykk atmyne, 
Ls. 31 l ; hykk at se, Fm. 13 1 ; hykk at myne, Fm. 22 3 ; hykk at 
se, Fj. 44 l ; hykk at ilia gete, Vm. 10 3 ; hykk at feig seer, Sg. 
31 5 ; hykk ek at ffl 0fa myner, Hrbl. 120 R. 

The three following are in the preterite, although in dependence 
upon the present tense of hyggja : hykk at hon vornof byfe, 
Akv. 8 2 , 'I think she gave us warning thereby'; hykk at hele 
Hied Is gyfja, Hdl. 13 2 ; hykk at kite Hreimr ok Fjosner, Rf. 12 2 . 

In three examples both verbs are in the preterite : hann hugfi 
at fullsteikt vceri hjartat, Fm. 31, pr. 2, 'he deemed the heart 
(of Fafnir) thoroughly roasted ' ; hugf ak ... at (orn) v cere hamr 
Atla, Am. 18 *; hugfe hann at heffe (hrlng) Hlofves dotter . . . 
vcsre hon aptr komenn, Vkv. 12. 
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The preterite future, when expressed by the optative, employs 
mynda. There is only one example: hitt ek hugj>a at ek hafa 
mynda gep hennar alt ok gaman, Hov. 98. 3 

With hyggja the accusative + infinitive construction divides 
honors with the optative. The examples may be found in 
Gering. 

A peculiar combination of both constructions is found chiefly 
in Atlamol in the narration of dreams, hyggja introduces the 
narration with ace. + inf., or prt. ppl., while the details are 
added in the optative, usually without connecting particle. The 
occurrences are as follows: blckjo hug\ak pina brinna I elde, 
hryte hor loge h5s mm I g0gnom, Am. 15, ' I thought the 
covering was burning (ace. + inf.), high flames broke through 
(prt. opt.) my house'; bjorn hug\ak inn komenn, bryte upp 
stokka, hriste sva hramma at ver hrledd yr\em\ munne oss 
morg he/pe svat mcetlem etke, Am. 16; orn hugpak inn fljuga 
. . . dreifpe oss oil bl5pe, Am. 18; gorvan hugpak per galga, 
genger at hanga, cete pik ormar, yrpak pik kvikvan ; g&r\esk r0k 
ragna, Am. 21; 5 hugpak inn rinna at endlongo huse, pyte 
af pjoste, peystesk of bekke, bryte fatr ykra brjipra her tveggja, 
g0r\et vatn vSgja, Am. 24 ; konor hugpak daufar koma I nott 
hingat, vare vart bunar, vilde fik kjosa, by\e per braplega, Am. 
25. Most of the dream of Gpr. II, is related by means of the 
ace. + inf. construction, but the optative occurs once. Hugpak 
mer af hende hvelpa losna . . . gylle baper, Gpr. II, 43'; so also 
Brynhildr's dream: Hugpomk, Gunnarr, grimt 1 svefne: svalt 
alt I sal, ekttak saving kalda, en pu, gramr, riper glaums andvane, 
Br. 16 3 . • 

3) vita usually takes the indicative (9 times), even in circum- 
stances under which segja might have an optative, e. g. after 
a negative. However the certainty implied in the word associates 
it easily with the mood of fact. The examples of the optative 
are: hvat visser pu atfver seem (quoting another's words in a tone 
of incredulity), H. H. II. io 1 , and an instance of the preterite 
future with munde, H. Hv. 35 s . (Ls. 14 1 , and Fm. 7 1 are both 
in conditions.) 

4) All the other occurrences of the optative of indirect discourse 
follow, grouped according to tense. 

Present tense. Ef pu pat lygr at her se mogr, 'If you lie in 
saying that any son is here', Fj. 45; oil of rok fira voromk 
(= varer mik) at viter, Alv. passim, pess geta menn at par hafi 
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verit Loki F. M. 5 16 ; ek hins get . . . at ykr ti\e vega, Skm. 24*; 
eifa skaltu . . . vinna at ... ne brufe minne at bana verier, 
Vkv. 35 s ; fess vjenter mik at fer wywi? ogn . . . vesa, Hym. 18 3 ; 
eromk if a fvi at aftr komak, H. Hv. 33 s ; fvi at fat heita, 
at hlypege myne (?), Hm. 23 \ 

Preterite tense, gat fyr Gufruno at vare grimmr Atla, Am. 
83*; pat var enn mesti hegomi at Geirr0fr vceri eigi matgofr, 
Grm. 25; fat var trua I forneskju at menn vceri endrbornlr, 
H. H. II. 50, pr. fat var trua 1 forneskju at orf feigs manns mcetti 
mikit, Fm. 1. pr. 2; gsettesk fess at vcere grand svefna, Am. 20; 
syndesk at vczre goll, Vkv. 21*. ef fu fat mant at fu flnn mog 
ba\er koma, Gg. I 3 ; kvamtat af finge es ver fat frJKgem, at fa 
sok setter ne sldktyer afra, Am. 95 2 ; mer fyrmundo miner br^fr 
at Tettak ver ollom fremra, Gfr. II. 3 2 . 

5) The preterite future is expressed by munda and infinitive : 
svarar at hann mundi fa lif Helga, H. Hv. 11, pr. 1 ; haifak fat 
ietlat at myndak aldrege unna vaningja, Skm. 38*; h5n visse fat 
at vegenn munde Sigrlinnar sunr, H. Hv., 35 3 . The preterite 
future is found in implied indirect discourse in : Hogne fvl hlitte 
es hinn of re^e, ' Hogne (said he) was satisfied with whatever 
Gunnar would decide', Am. 7*. 

6) In the following the quotation is felt as implied in bedja 
(some would class these under ' attraction ') : f ann baf sllta svefna 
mlnom es hverge lands hnefask kynne, ' Odin bid him break my 
sleep who never felt fear', Hlr. 9*; baf hann flytja gofa eina, ok 
fas ek gorva kunna, Hrbl. 18. 

The general rule for the use of the optative was laid down 
under segja and this rule will work roughly for all verbs sentiendi 
et declarandi. It is not all-sufficient however. Some of the words 
have formed habits of their own that are due to the predominant 
influence of their most usual associations. So vita has kept com- 
pany with statements of fact in the indicative till it neglects to 
bestow an optative upon instances like: kitke h&mweit . . .at hann 
esa vamma vanr, Hov. 22 3 ; enge fat veit at hann etke kann, ' no 
man knows that he knows naught,' Hov. 27 s ; Hyggja, though it 
often contains a great degree of certainty, never takes the indica- 
tive. Perhaps it once expressed hope and intention as its cognates 
do in most of the dialects and at that time formed its habit of 
taking the optative. Such is its meaning and construction in : 
hitt ek hugfa at ek hafa mynda gef hennan alt ok gaman, ' I 
hoped that I should have ', Hov. 98 3 . 
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Such forces as the friendship of words in stereotyped phrases, 
the pleasure that lies in certain collocations of sound, the mutual 
attraction of analogous constructions, and all the rest of them, must 
very often be successful in their attack upon the rules and distinc- 
tions unconsciously laid down by folk-logic. To consider any 
one power as wholly responsible for all the facts of a con- 
struction like that of indirect discourse is unscientific. This 
statement will have to serve in lieu of a thorough study of the 
construction, since the data furnished by the Edda are unfor- 
tunately too meagre for such work. 

7) Indirect questions. Classified according to tense and leading 
verb. 

The present tense, hitt viljak vita live Vaff ruf nes salakynne 
si Vm. 3 *, • I wish to know where V.'s house is ' ; hitt viljak fyrst 
vita ef f u frof r sir, Vm. 6 * ; vita ef meine morf for kono, 
Sg. 43 4 ; vittuefhjalfer, Od. 4* ; vill vist vita hvat sir, Grp. 26; vita 
far efv\\)& mune, Fj. 43 s ; at fregna hveim enn frofe si ofreife, 
afe, Skm. i 3 ; 2 3 ; skal freista hvafarr fieira vite, Vm. g s ; spyrja 
hverr sa mapr si, Grp. 3 2 ; segfu mer fat . . . hvart si manna, 
Fj. 21 3 ; -hvart si matar, 23 s ; si vapna, 25 s ; si mieta, 29 s ; 
si manna, 41 3 ; cf., in the same series, k0mr, Fj. 27, which is in the 
indicative: segyu . . . hverr jotnaelztr . . . yr\e, Vm. 28 * ; seg\u 
fat .... hvi fa viter, Vm. 42 \ 

The preterite tense, of fat re\o riker tivar hvi vcere Baldre 
bailer draumar, ' The gods discussed why Balder had bad dreams ', 
Vgtm. 1 *; ra\ hvat fat vcere, Am. 21 * ; fa frd Grlmhildr . . . hvar 
vcerak komen, Gfr. II. 17 2 ; frd . . . ef vilde heim . . . fara, 
H. H. I. 17 3 ; fro go ef vilde . . . kaupa, Akv. 21 3 ; frette Atle 
hvert farner vcere sveinar, Am. 74 3 ; gceltosk hverr hefye blaudet. 
Vsp. 25"; skynja\i hvart vSri, Fm. 31 pr. 3 ; spurdo ef hann 
vcere . . . komenn efa kef ft, Hoy. 108 *; spurdu ef eigi leiddiz 
Grt. 30; at spyrja hverr vilde, Gfr. II. 18 23 ; hon fritte at fvi, 
hverr fara vilde Gfr. II. 19 3 ; hann visse fat vilge gorla hvat honom 
vczre vinna sjimst, Sg. 13 3 . Skylde does service as a preterite- 
future optative : of fat gattosk hverr skylde dverga drott of skepja, 
Vsp. 9 3 , 'Tried to decide who should destroy the giant brood'; 
fretto hvat skylde, Am. 72 s ,' AskeH what they should do ' ; hvart, 
skyldak vega, Sg. 38 2 ; leilapi Reginn rafa . .. hvernig hann 
skyldi heimta, Rm. 11. pr. 4; g0rva often serves as an auxiliary 
verb, as English do. In that sense it plays the part of a preterite- 
future in : beif hann slnnar . . . kvanar ef honom of koma g0r\ e. 
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Vkv. 7 4 . The following is also a past-future, being apparently 
a question of deliberation in a dependent clause : of fat re)>o rlker 
tlvar hve Hlorrifa hamar of sitte prk. 13 4 . 

The rule given for the moods of indirect discourse applies 
to indirect questions. The caution there called for is even more 
necessary here, as distinctions are harder to draw. Thus after 
vita we find 22 indicatives to 7 optatives, after spyrja 2 : 4, while 
after fregna and freiia only optatives (8). If one takes the connec- 
tives, the results are similar. The ratio of indicatives to 
optatives with hvar is 17: 1 ; with hvdrr, 7 : 3; with kvai, 16: 6; 
with hve, 16 : 2 ; with hverr, 10 : 7. 

8. Causal clauses with )ivi at, afyviat,fyr\vl at. The indicative 
seems to be the regular mood. It is found five times in sentences 
like : Sigurfr dulpi nafns sins fyrer \vi at \at var trila peira 
1 forneskju, ' He concealed his name because it was their 
belief Fm. 1. The optative occurs twice in giving a rejected 
reason : hlajra J> u af pvi ... at ]>er gof s vite, ' You do not laugh, 
because this brings you advantage.' Sg. 31 3 ; hnekat af ]>vi til 
hjalpar per at vairer f ess verf, ' I did not help you because you 
ever deserved it', Od. a 2 . The optative occurs twice in quoting 
a reason that is given as the cause for reproof. The clause is 
halfway between a substantive of indirect discourse and an 
adverb of cause: pvl bra mer Gufrun . . . atSigverpe svaifak a arme, 
' Guprun reproached me because I slept in S.'s arms ', Hlr. 13 2 ; 
]>vl bregpr }>u nu mer Fafner at til fjarre seak, Fm. 8 1 . I am 
inclined to think that at the time of the Edda no definite type 
of the optative would be recognized as causal, aside from 
examples of indirect discourse. Delbriick says for Germanic : 
" dass im urgermanischen ein fester typus fur die causalsatze 
nicht vorhanden war, ausser vielleicht bei fragendem hauptsatz ". 
p. 247. The facts furnished by the Eddas do not contribute to 
the confirmation or denial of that exception. 

9. Consecutive clauses with at, svdt. 

The indicative is found in a large majority of cases, especially 
when the result is viewed simply as a fact. See Gering under 
at, p. 75, and sva, 1003. Again Delbriick lays down the ever- 
recurring distinction between ' tatsachlichkeit ' and 'vorstellung '. 
Something more definite ought to be attainable. At present I 
can only give the data and point out that the examples of the 
optative fall into two general groups. 
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1) Not only is it impossible to draw a sharp line between final 
and consecutive clauses, but many of the latter kind are steeped 
in the feeling of purpose. As there is a budding result in 
intention, there is a reminiscence of the intention in the full bloom 
of result. That statement is at least accurate enough to describe 
the processes of the folk-logic that creates syntax. At an)' rate, 
be the logic what it may, the ruts and grooves along which jog 
the fixed phrases of purpose and result are very often the same. 
It is not strange then to find in some languages the mood of pur- 
pose in the clause of result : cf. ' He that smiteth a man so that 
he die shall be surely put to death'. Ex. 21, 12. This is par- 
ticularly the case when the main clause is itself an expression 
of will and thereby so loaded with intention that the result clause 
assumes part of the burden. The first group then consists of 
result clauses whose mood is probably due to the volitive tone, 
and this usually comes from an imperative or expression of will, 
desire, obligation and the like, in the main clause. 

2) The second group, particularly with negative antecedents, 
readily associates itself with the potential optative. This is true 
of the relative as well as of the adverbial consecutive clauses: 
esat svd maj>r hor at ]>ik af heste take, Vkv. 39 3 , evidently means 
' There is no man so tall that he can take you ', cf. sitr eige her 
snor ne dotter sus Gufruno gatfe hnosser, ' There are here neither 
daughter nor daughter-in-law who could give her pleasure', 
Ghv. 19*. Of the older languages Latin is the only one that has 
this construction more fully developed. There the connection 
with the potential, and the ' would ' potentials in particular, 
seems even more evident. In Old-Norse it must be remembered 
that the present tense of the potential is exceedingly rare. Per- 
haps it was once in use as in the older languages, and at that 
stage it may have revealed a closer connection with the consecu- 
tive clauses than can now be found in the Eddas. 

1) The following result clauses make up the first mentioned 
group. They usually depend closely upon expressions of will : 
vesattu svd ~br at ein farer, ' be not so foolish as to go alone ', 
H. H. II. 50 ' ; ver\et mafr svd tryggr at ]>esso true, ' one should 
not be so simple as to believe these ', Hov. 88 4 ; Seg\u fat svdt 
)>u einoge fete ganger framarr, ' Tell me before you go a step ' 
(so that you do not go a step first), Ls. 1 2 ; kostef sva at klokkve, 
Am. 54 3 ; sva skylde at ne striddet, Hm. 8*; skallatu svdt lyke, 
Hov. 112 5 ; Hon sva g0rer at ]>u gaer eige, Hov. 113. 
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2) The following are probably more closely related to the 
potential. The negative appears in the main clause, esat maf r 
svd gofr at galle nefylge, ne svd illr at einoge duge, Hov. 132 3 " 4 ; 
' There is no man so good that evil does not touch him, nor so 
bad that he is nothing worth ' ; flygra hann sva stint at ek sto]>- 
vegak, Hov. 150'; brinnrat sva breitt at ek honom bjargegak, 
Hov. 152 8 ; fankak mann sva matargofan at vceret figgja feget, 
efa sins fear svdge . . . at lei]' se laun fegan, Hov. 40 2 ; \atke at \u 
hafer bnikr finar, Hrbl. 12; hvarke ]>u fa forfer fisa . . . svdt 
F. neyr]>e, Hrbl. 80 ; esat svd mafr hor at fik af heste take, ne §vd 
oflogr at fik nefan skjote, Vkv. 39 4 ; engi var svd sterkr at dregit 
gceti, Grt. 18 ; verfat svd rlk skop at Regenn skyle . . . bera, 
Fm. 39 l ; hykkak svd mikla vesa at fu mer ne seger, Skm. 5 2 ; 
hykkak okr vesa . . . at vit mynem sjalfer of sakask, Hm. 29 2 . 

The following differ somewhat from the above : bjorn hriste 
sva hramma at ver hriedd yr\em, Am. 16 2 ; cf. mceitem, Am. 
16 3 . I have classed these under indirect discourse (cf. p. 25). 
fat eitt es svd matar at feim menn of gefe ok hlaupe inn 
mef>an }>eir eta, Fj. 24*, is practically a verbatim quotation of an 
indirect question from the preceding stanza, sagpi fat mark a, 
at engi hundr var svd olmr at a hann mundi hlaupa, Grm. 24. 
Here mundi serves as a preterite-future. 

The indicative except in the two above-mentioned classes is 
the regular mood and occurs in a large majority of the consecutive 
clauses. 

10. Relative Clauses. When the relative clause determines 
the antecedent, the indicative is used as in other languages. 
Sa enn storufge jotonn es or steine vas hovofet a, ' saw a huge 
giant who had a head of stone ', Hrbl. 34. Generic relative 
clauses are also in the indicative in the Edda ; at augabragfe 
verfr sds etke kann, ' he becomes a laughing-stock who knows 
nothing', Hov. 5 3 . In the affirmative characterizing clause with 
indefinite antecedent the indicative is regular. Volundr var settr 
1 holm einn er far var fyr landi ' was placed on an island that 
was near the land,' Vkv. 18 2 . 

1) The optative however is found in all of these relative clauses 
when volition and desire are very evident : mar geffu mer fa 
panns mik of myrkvan bere visan vafrloga ok pat sverTf es sjalft 
vegesk, ' give me the horse that will bear me and the sword that 
will fight of itself, Skm. 8; baf Sitjarver ser f/»ra hver, ']>anns, 
ollom yfr ol of heitak ', " asked Trior to bring him a cauldron 
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' in which I can brew ale for all ' ", Hym. 3 s ; hvat mon snot . . . 
mala es at farnape fylke verpe ? Grp. 16 4 ; farpu nu pars pik 
hafe allan gramer, Hrbl. 145 ; farpu nu parer smyl hafe }>ik, 
Grm. 12; ligg I fjorbrotom pars pik Hel hafe, (almost indepen- 
dent), Fm. 21 *; letea mapr hana langrar gongo pars aptrborenn 
aldre verpe, ' Let her go whence she will never return ', Sg. 45 3 . 

2) As in the result clauses so here there is evidently a definite 
type made up of consecutive clauses that follow a negative 
antecedent. They are all clauses of character, after indefinite 
antecedents : vietr es pat manna es knege a . . . arme sofa, 
' There is now one who may sleep in her arms,' Fj. 42 1 ; latep 
enge matin epter sitja es benlogom bregpa kunne, ' Let no man 
sit idle who knows how to use the flaming sword', H. H. I. 53 s ; 
mieltera pu pat mat es mikmeirr trege, ne pik viljak verr of nlta, 
Vkv. 39 1 2 ; hon ser visse etke grand, vamm pats vcere epa vesa 
hygpe, Sg. 5 3 . The following in the potential optative may show 
how that could have found a path to such as the above quoted : 
sitr eige her snor ne dotter sus Gupruno gafe hnosser. ' There 
are here neither daughter-in-law nor daughter who could give 
(or, to give) her pleasure', Ghv. 19 4 ; goll vissak etke a 
Gnitaheipe pats vit attema annat jafnmiket, ' I knew of no gold 
at Gniteheath but that we would (prove to) have an equal 
amount,' Akv. 6 4 . 

a.) The optative is also found in a few adverbial and adjectival 
clauses that restrict or define the class of the antecedent : hann 
var hagastr mapr sva at menn vite i fornum sogum, ' He was the 
most skillful man so far as men know ', Vkv. 15 (note the super- 
lative, and sva at) ; faper vastattu fenresulfa ollom ellre svat ek 
muna, ' so far as I remember ', H. H. I. 42 ' ; ranna peira es ek 
rept vita mlns veitk mest magar, ' of houses that I know my son's 
is the largest', Grm. 24*; far vas fremre sas fold rype, Rm. 26 s ; 
kvamtat af pinge es ver pat fr^gem, ' You never came from court 
of which we heard that . . .', (perhaps this belongs with the 
characterizing clauses with negative antecedents), Am. 95 '. 

n. "Attr actio modorum." 

Sometimes, not often, when a clause is found closely attached 
to another clause which stands in the optative of will, wish, 
possibility or indirect discourse, its verb will adopt the mood of 
the main clause; partly because it assumes the tone of the main 
verb, partly because, being attached to a verb that stands in the 
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mood of non-reality, it too is necessarily felt to lie in the field 
of non-reality. 1 

i. In dependence upon verbs in the optative of will and wish : 
urpar lokor halde per ollom megom es pu a sinnom ser, Gg. 7 3 . 
The state implied in ser becomes hypothetical through the lack 
of certainty implied in the mood of halde. If the main clause had 
been indicative the subordinate verb would not have shown such 
nervousness. In the next, the negative increases the hypothet- 
ical tone. Skrlpea pat skip es und per skrtye, H. H. II. 30 1 ; rinnea 
sa marr es und per rinne, ib. 30 3 ; bltea pat sverp es pu breg\er, 
ib. 31 3 ; skri\e necessarily becomes almost a concession to the 
imagination when the same act is prohibited in the main clause. 

2. Here the dependent clause is hypothetical since it shares the 
attitude of a verb that expresses an ' unreal' wish : sea pat maJttak, 
at Guprun ser ne ynpet ' would I could see Guthrun when in dis- 
tress', Am. 54. The following are strictly speaking examples of 
oratio obliqua extended into the remoter parts of the quoted state- 
ment. I classify them here only because they will probably be 
looked for in this place : ek strengpak heit par I mot at giptaz 0ngum 
peim manni er hrsepaz kynni, ' I strongly opposed marrying any 
man who could fear', Sd. 4. pr. n; haun hafpi pess heit strengt 
at eiga pa konu er hann vissi vaensta, H. Hv. 5. See others under 
implied indirect discourse. A few are similarly involved in indi- 
rect questions, segpu . . . hvart se manna nekkvat ^ats mege inn 
koma, ' Tell me whether there is any man who may enter,' Fj. 
2 1 3 ; so gefe, hlau\e, ib. 23*; knege, ib. 25 s , 41 3 ; hafe, 29 s . 
Modal attraction, therefore, barely appears in the Edda, for these 
cases are very few in comparison with the large number of similar 
sentences that have kept the indicative. To the theory of this 
construction I have given some attention elsewhere : Attraction of 
Mood, etc., Chicago, 1904; The Influence of the Infinitive, etc., 

A. J. P., XXV, pp. 428-446. 

Tenney Frank. 

1 Herein this construction differs from a similar one that frequently occurs 
in Greek and Latin, for in those languages the construction of " attraction " 
is not affected by the presence of a feeling of " non-reality ". 



